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THE CIRCULAR, 


Iias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oncide, N.¥." N. Y.” 








The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 


un vad 





steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 

by the meemment « 
8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 
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Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gcwing sani as above. 

Sewing-Silks ¢ Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A.W. Carr, O H. Mituer, C. Ops, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs. E. Perec Superintendents. 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 


PARES 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Har, Miller. 


wnannnnnrnnnnntribbnne 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Office. 
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Designing ond Woeodolineveving by E. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


H. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





rwrallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and: Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oneipa ASSOCIATION. 


bay~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

reg Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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Morning Mrusings. 
The morning star is shining 
With a pale radiance on our chamber wall, 
Its pleasant light inclining 
From sleep,—to day’s activities the call. 


But e’er that couch forsaking, 
Sad thought of the past to memory springs, 
Renewing my heart’s aching, . 
In fearfulness of past dread buffetings. 


But soon those fears were fading ; 

As morn dims the light of its herald star ;— 
A ray of truth came, aiding 

To quell those fears, and drive them all afar. 


* My grace is all-sufficient,’ 

Came like a word that to the heart is spoken, 
Grace seemed at once omniscient, 

Thro’ all diffused,—and the dark spell was broken. 


A Star of morn is shining, 

Whose beams denote the reign of darkness done, 
Its rays, with Love entwining, 

Are but reflections from a rising sun. 





Verona, N. ¥Y. H. N. L, 
The Acceptable Offering. 
*«Lo I come to do thy will, O God.” Heb. 10: 9. 


This is the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
And this is the testimony of all who by 
the Spirit are baptized into his body.— 
They who thus offer themselves to do the 
will of God, may expect opposition from 
the powers of darkness, a warfare with 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places, 
Hence they will be taught to ‘ put on the 
whole armor of God, that they may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil.’ 
‘For Satan himself is transformed into 
an angel of light: and his ministers are 
also transformed as the ministers of right- 
eousness,’ (Eph. 6: 11, and 2 Cor. 11: 
14, 15.) 

There is but one will in the universe 
that can stand forever ; that is the will 
of God. ‘The carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.’— 
Rom. 8: 7. No one therefore in whom 
the carnal mind lives, can have fellowship 
with God. Hence the necessity of deny- 
ing self, and giving up our own life a 
sacrifice to God. 

‘Let this mind be in you which was in 
Christ Jesus ; who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God ; but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men: and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name,’ &c, 
Phil. 2: 5—9. In the incarnation and 
death of Christ, wag displayed the most 
signal example of self-denial which was 
ever witnessed. And herein God has 
proved to men and angels, that in requir- 
ing us to deny ourselves, to give up self- 
ish interests and present enjoyments for 
the sake of future, greater, and eternal 
good, he requires nothing more of us than 
what he has practised himself. He has 
herein exemplified the great rule of mo- 
rality which he has given to man; viz., 
‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

The greatness of the humiliation and 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


sidering the exalted height of his charac- 
ter originally, and the great depth to 
which he descended. Being first in the 
form of God, he thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God. But that he might 
do the will of God, and effect the salva- 
tion of man, he left the bosom of the 
Father, and passing by angels, took on 
him the seed of Abraham. Being thus 
found in fashion as a man, and in the form 
of a servant, he humbled himself yet more, 
and became obedient unto death ; (the 
death which was due to man as a sinner ;) 
and not only so, but he endured death in 
its most ignominious form, ‘even the 
death of the cross,’ thus descending to the 
lowest condition in which man could be 
found. Well might the apostle then say 
—‘ Wherefore, God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name that is 
above every name ; that at the name ot 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth: and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. And 
well might the heavenly hosts around the 
throne exclaim, (as John heard them,) 
‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.’ Rev. 5: 11, 12. 

Christ was made perfect through suffer- 
ings ; and thus ‘ he became the author of 
eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him.’ Hence Paul desired to know the 
fellowship of Christ's sufferings, and be 
made conformable to his death, that he 
might attain to the resurrection of the 
dead. Not that he desired to die, literal- 
ly, as Christ did, but to be identified with 
him in spirit, and in the perfection of his 
obedience. 

That it is not the suffering, or death of 
man, in itself considered, that God de- 
lights in, is manifest from his word. ‘ Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice ; and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.’ 1 Sam. 
15: 22. See also Ps. 51: 16, Hos, 6: 6, 
Micah 6: 7, 8, and Heb. 10: 4—10. It 
is the subjection of man’s will, and its 
union with his, that he desires, This 
was shown in the case of Abraham’s offer- 
ing of his son Isaac. It was not Isaac’s 
death that God sought, but the perfection 
of Abraham’s obedience. 

““ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” 





Paul’s Disappearance. 
Schaff, in his History of the ‘ Apostolic 
Church,’(a work heretofore noticed in the 
Circular,) has a considerable space devo- 
ted to a laborious and apparently candid 
examination of the evidence furnished by 
the early Fathers and other writers in 
regard to the fate of Paul and some 
other of the apostles. It is a remarka- 
ble fact in itself that such a veil of mys- 
tery should hang over that eventful peri- 
od, comprised between the years 60 and 
80 of our era. History throws a clear 
light on the movements of the church be- 
fore that time, and on the lives of the 
Fathers afterwards; but just at that 


NO. 5. 








counts are at fault. Paul has disappear- 
ed from the scene; but no one saw him 
go, no one has described his death. Tra- 
dition, indeed, ever seeking to explain 
what sober history cannot, rumors that 
he was put to death, by beheading, ac- 
cording to the right of a Roman citizen : 
yet even here tradition does not agree 
with itself. Many suppose that he suf- 
fered death in the Neronian persecution, 
A. D. 64; and to this opinion Schaff 
inclines. On the other hand, a strong 
force of German commentators insist that 
he was liberated from that imprisonment, 
and afterwards made a missionary tour 
through Asia Minor and Greece, and final- 
ly into Spain, where he was again arrested 
and brought to Rome. 

All the evidence in the case, aside from 
the hints contained in the New Testa- 
ment, seems to narrow itself down to a 
single passage in the first Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthans, chapter 3: 
13—15, which runs as follows : “ For the 
same cause, did Paul in like manner re- 
ceive the reward of his patience. Seven 
times he was in bonds ; he was whipped, 
was stoned ; he preached both in the East 
and in the West; leaving behind him 
the glorious report of his faith ; and so 
having taught the whole world rightcous- 
ness, and for that end traveled even to 
the utmost bounds of the West ; he at 
last suffered martyrdom by the command 
of the governors, and departed out of the 
world, and went unto his holy place ; hav- 
ing become a most eminent pattern of 
patience unto all ages.” This is the only 
passage in the writings of the ‘ Fathers,’ 
where Paul’s martyrdom is distinctly as- 
serted ; Eusebius says the same, but with 
a qualifying, ‘it is said.’ And these two 
are the sources from which all the others 
draw. But they are not the testimony 
of eye-witnesses—only vague and gen- 
eral statements, such as might have beert 
expected from writers following tradition. 
Clement was cotemporary with Paul, and 
lived at Rome, and is said to have been 
an intimate companion of the apostle ; 
so that he, if any one, might be expec- 
ted to know his fate. He does not how- 
ever, mention even the name of the ‘ gov- 
ernor’ who put him to death, nor whether 
he was released and went to Spain first, 
as some suppose ; in short, so obscure are 
his expressions, that the passage has been 
translated in several different ways, to 
suit the views of commentators. It 
might be mentioned,'also, that the genu- 
ineness of the whole book has been much 
called in question. At any rate, wheth- 
er Clement really wrote it or not, the 
book cannot pretend to inspiration. 

But besides these considerations, which 
go to weaken the force of Clement’s tes- 
timony, there are others which must weigh 
a good deal with those who believe in the 
New Testament doctrine of the Second 
Coming. We know that there was an 
apostate church who were left, when the 
purer part were caught away. ‘Two men 
shall be in one bed, the one shall be ta 

ken, the other left ; two women shall be 
grinding at the mill, the one shall be ta- 








self-denial of Christ, will appear by con- 


juncture, as if by a providence, all ac- 


ken, and the other left.’ In that night 
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Paul disappeared ; many others also dis- 
appeared. Whither had they gone ?— 
Perhaps Clement knew not—or if the 
fearful truth flashed upon him, that the 
Lord had indeed come, and gone without 


him, might he not try to deceive himself 


into the belief that he was mistaken, 
and that Paul’s disappearance was the 
work of Nero’s secret emissaries ? It is 
remarkable that his Epistle contains no 
allusion to the Second Coming ; it is in- 
deed just such a production as might be 
expected from a man in his situation.— 
In its general tone, there is a decided 
leaning toward the Judaizing legal reli- 
gion that began with thechurch at Rome. 
While it imitates Paul, it lacks his ear- 
nest inspiration, his depth, his constant 
looking for the coming of the Lord. The 
mass of the book is made up of quotations 
from the Old Testament. Such a book we 
may surely be justified in rejecting as evi- 
dence. This leaves us the New Testament 
alone, in which to search out the history of 
those times. D. 
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ONEIDA, FEB. Zl, 1856. 


The Cross of Christ-=-Paul’s *‘ Hobby.’ 

One definition of the word ‘hobby,’ according 

to Webster, is, ‘ Any favorite object; that which 
& person pursues with zeal or delight.’ And with 
this definition in mind, we see no objection 
necessarily, to the principle of hobby-riding in 
itself. At all events, every man apparently has 
some object which he is centrally devoted to, and 
which is the all-in-all of his scheme of life—his 
hobby. The question whether anything is a 
hobby in the sense of being a foolish point of ex- 
clusive interest, depends on the deductions and 
scope of the principle or object embraced. If 
our principle of action is but a partial or secon- 
dary trutb, and relates only to a part of the main 
subject, (as anything relating to this world mere- 
ly, necessarily does,) then our hobby may be a 
foolish one. On the other hand, if we can ascer- 
tain the central principle that connects and or- 
ganizes all good, and make that our hobby, it is 
no reproach to us, but the contrary. And such a 
hobby, we believe was fashionable in the Primi- 
tive church, as any one may see by studying the 
New Testament. 

The apostle Paul, as principal spokesman of that 
church, expresses, if any body, their central idea ; 
—‘ I am determined,’ he says, ‘not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
ecified ;? and again—‘ God forbid that I should glo- 
ry, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.’ Here is clearly brought to view 
Paul’s hobby—the ‘post in the middle’ of the 
gospel that he preached. Whether he was a fool 
or a wise man in making the ‘cross of Christ’ 
his hobby, depends of course on the nature and 
importance of the deductions that legitimately 
grew out of his exhibition of it. Let us look at 
some of these deductions. 

In the first place, Paul deduced the doctrine of 
salvation from sin, directly from the cross of 
Christ. (Read his argument in the 6th chapter 
of Romans.) As Christ had died, so he reckoned 
himself dead with him; and as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, so he 
also was risen with him, and walked in newness 
of life. Again, he found in the cross freedom 











it he became a new creature ; old‘ things passed 
away, and all things became new. ‘Henceforth 


tirely new existence connected with the cross.— 
Then again, he found the end of all Jewish 
ordinances, and freedom from law, involved in the 


evnnected with it. ‘ Always bearing about in the 


that the life also of Jesus might be made mani- 





the flesh to the spirit ; and so far as its bearings 
on the Primitive church were concerned, it was 
the secret of the unparalleled transformations of 
character and faith-achievements that character- 
ized that body. The abandonment of the church 
to the spirit of the cross, manifested itself effect- 
ually in their experience—crucifying them, de- 
stroying sin, making them new creatures, and fi- 
nally terminating, not in ordinary death, but in 
an actual resurrection of the body. Such were 
tho soul-thrilling deductions and experiences of 
the primitive doctrine of ‘the cross of Christ.’ 

Whether or not the apostle showed his wisdom 
in making a hobby of such a doctrine, will be de- 
cided differently perhaps by different persons, in 
proportion as they value or despise his practical 
We are convinced that the 
same power which wrought in the Primitive church 
is still hidden in the cross, and has not yet real- 
ized its final consummation. 
cern in the death of Christ an exhibition of his 
absolute love for the church, and in his resurrec- 
tion we recognize a Savior that is able through 
the cross to draw all men unto him. As believers 
in his mission of love to the world, we covet, 
as the object of our highest aspirations, to fathom 
the mystery of his cross—to be baptized into its 
spirit—adopt it for our motto and hobby—until 
we have ‘comprehended with all saints what is 
the breadth and length and depth and heighv of 
the love of Christ. 


deductions from it. 


With Paul, we dis- 





The Great Difficulty. 


To combine business with religion, to keep up 
a spirit of serious piety amidst the stir and dis- 
traction of a busy and active life—this is one of 
the most difficult parts of a Christian’s trial in 
It is comparatively easy to be re- 
ligious in the church—to collect our thoughts and 
compose our feelings, and enter, with an appear- 
ance of propriety and decorum, into the offices 
of religivuus worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and within the still and sacred precincts 
of the house of prayer. 
the world—to be pious and holy and earnest- 
minded in the counting-room, the manufactory, 
the market-place, the field, the farm—to carry 
out our good and solemn thoughts and feelings in- 
to the throng and thoroughfare of daily lite—this 
is the great difficulty of our Christian calling. 
No man not lost to all moral influence can help 
feeling his worldly passions calmed, and a degree 
of seriousness stealing over his mind, when en- 
gaged in the performance of the more awful and 
sacred rites of religion ; but the atmosphere of 
the domestic circle, the exchange, the street, the 
city’s throng, amidst coarse work and cankering 
cares and toils, is a very different atmosphere from 
that of acommunion-table. Passing from the one to 
the other has often seemed like the sudden transi- 
tion from a tropical to a polar climate—from balmy 
warmth and sunshine to mirky mist and freezing 
cold. And it appears'sometimes as difficult to main- 
tain the strength and steadfastness of religivus prin- 
ciple and feeling when we go forth from the 
church into the world, as it would be to preserve 
an exotic alive in the open air in winter, or to 
keep the lamp that burns steadily within doors 
from being blown out, if 
sheltered from the wind.—J. Caird—Independent. 
It appears to us that the only way to overcome 
this difficnlty is to break up the separation be- 
tween religion and business, caused by devoting 
one day in seven to religion, and the other six to 
business ; and mingle our religion and business on 
every day—to make religion and business one.— 
It will be found impossible with a weekly sab- 
bath, anda monthly Lord’s Supper, to sanctify 
business and food; but our experience in the prac- 
tical workings of ‘Home Churches, Meetings 
every evening, and Lord’s Supper at every meal,’ 
proves satisfactorily to us that God can be wor- 
shipped in business—that we can ‘carry out our 
good and solemn thoughts and feelings into the 
throng and thoroughfare «f daily life.’ 


But to be religious in 


ou take it abroad un- 





A New Version of Scripture. 


In a late lecture on Shakerism, delivered at the 
Tabernacle, N. Y., by F. W. Evans, of the New 
Lebanon socicty of Shakers, the speaker attempt- 
from the superficial attractions of this world. By | 4 to quote in support of his peculiar doctrine, 
the words of Christ from Lake 20: 34, 35, and 
made out as follows, interpolating what we have 
he knew no man after the flesh :’ he found an en-| €nclosed in brackets: 

‘The children of this world marry and are given 
in marriage. But they that [follow me in the re- 
generation and] are accounted worthy to obtain 
St a : that world and the resurrection from the dead, 
cross of Christ. Salvation from death also was | neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 


It has always seemed to us as far-fetched to 
body,’ he says, ‘the dying of the Lord Jesus,| construe Christ’s answer to the Pharisees touch- 
ing a question so manifestly relating to a future 
fest in our mortal flesh.’ In the death of Christ | state, into a support of Shakerism. But this in- 
he found the door-way to immortality. In a| terpolation, which we understand to mean ‘follow- 
word, the breaking up of the whole constitution | ing Christ in his life of celibacy,’ certainly enables 
of the world, preparatory to a better state of|one to easily comprehend the text, and see the 
things, was, and is, involved in Paul’s doctrine | force of its application to the inhabitants of this 
of ‘the cross.’ It was preéminently a revolu-| mundane sphere. The doctrine of interpolation 
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News and Topics. 


CONGRESS. 
The House is finally organized. The same diffi- 
culty that attended the election of a Speaker has 
kept the Hunorable members at work for about a 
week in choosing a Printer, with much less reason 
however, as the Printership question relates mainly 
to the ‘spoils.’ But the Speaker (Mr. Banks) and 
Printer (Mr. Wendall) having been elected, and the 
standing committees announced, it is expected that 
congressional business will now be vigorously pros- 
ecuted. The Committees are said to be well-arrang- 
ed for the triumph of freedom. 


THE KANSAS FRACAS, 

The Kansas strife is assuming every day a more 
threatening aspect. Kansas seems destined to be 
the scene Of decisive conflict, and that soon, between 
the two rival parties in this country. Both the 
North and South are preparing earnestly for the 
conflict. The following communication has been 
sent to several Governors of the Free States : 

Sir: We have authentic information that an over- 
whelming force of the citizens of Missouri are organ- 
izing upon our borders, amply supplied with artillery, 
for the avowed purpose of invading our territory— 
demolishing our towns and butchering our Free State 
citizens. We hope to be able to hold out until assist- 
ance can reach us. We respectfully request, on be- 
half of the citizens of Kansas, that such steps may 
be taken by the people of the States as humanity 
suggests to prevent the successful carrying out of so 
inhuman an outrage. Respectfully, 

J. H. LANE, Chairman Executive Com. 
C. ROBINSON, Gov. elect of Kansas. 

Geo. Derrzeter, Secretary. 

Gov. Chase of Ohio made the above the subject 
of a special message, in which he urged the Legis- 
lature to take measures in favor of freedom. The 
Gov. of Rhode Island, in submitting this appeal to 
the Legislature, said : 

‘The information communicated through this 
document is of a nature which demands the serious 
consideration of the Legislature, and which if au- 
thentic, should call from the Government and people 
of Rhode Island an expression, in language which 
cannot be misunderstood, of their indignant hor- 
ror at so gross an outrage against our most sa- 
cred rights, &c. &c.” 
The Gov. of New York sent the same document to 
the Legislature without comment. The Tribune 
and other journals urge the immediate sending of 
men and means to Kansas. Henry Ward Beecher 
is also of opinion that rifles will do the ‘ border 
ruffians’ more good than Bibles at the present time. 
In the last Independent he tells us : ‘ A battle is to 
be fought. If we are wise it will be bloodless. If 
we listen to the pusillanimous counsels of men who 
have never felt one throb of sympathy for liberty, 
we shall have blood to the horses’ bridles.’ He 
urges the North to instant effort: ‘What is done 
must be done quickly. Funds must be freely giv- 
en. Arms must be had even if bought at the price 
mentioned by our Savior. (Luke 22: 39.) Time 
flies. Events hasten. Fear and treacherous peace, 
that betray duty with ignorant words of religion, 
will ruin all.’ 
On the other hand, the President puts forth o 
Proclamation, calling on ‘ the citizens both of ad- 
joining and distant States to abstain from unauthor- 
ized intermeddling in the local concerns of the 
Territory.’ 
JAPAN. 

The Japanese, it appears from recent intelligence, 
neglect to fulfill their part of the treaty formed be- 
tween the United States and Japan. An American 
gentleman, now in that quarter, thus writes: “I 
understand that a fleet of twelve sail of American 
whalers visited Simoda, in anticipation of receiving 
supplies, agreeably to the late treaty. Report says 
they were treated very unkindly, and a determina- 
tion was made by the Japanese, from some cause, not 
to furnish them with any supplies. The Americans 
were not to be trifled with; they took what they 
wanted, and paid in dollars at their fair weight.— 
It is said that guns had been fired, and some 
Japanese killed.” 

FEEJEE ISLANDS. 
The sloop of war, John Adams, arrived at Pana- 
ma onthe 38d inst. from the Feejee Istands, bring- 
ing the following news : 


The John Adams left Panama in July last, bound 
to the Feejee Islands, to inquire into, and seek rep- 
aration for many cruelties committed by the natives 
inhabiting those islands, and to demand indemnity 
for the plunder of several American ships trading 
and fishing in the Feejeean Archipelago. The ob- 
stinate and refractory nature of these savages de- 
manding the exercise of vigorous and harsh meas- 
ures, the Commander of the John Adams deemed it 
expedient to teach them their obligations to the hu- 
man race, and did soina manner that made some 
impression upon them, and which they will long re- 
member. During the cruisings of the John Adams 
in the Feejee group of Islands, five sharp engage- 
ments took place between her crew and the cannibals 
of Polynesia, in which American valor was always 
victorious. Five of their largest towns were burnt, 
and all the houses therein reduced to ashes. An 
important treaty has been ratified between Com- 
mander Boutwell and Tui Vite or Thokambau, the 
king of Feejee, on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment, the particulars of which have not transpired. 


THE SHAWL Goat. 
At alate meeting of the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, 
(says Life Illustrated) ‘* Judge Meigs stated that 








tionary truth—an available power for subduing | in this case is truly a convenience ! 


Dr. Ambly has persevered in the introduction to this 


country of the Shawl-Goat, which is found to thrive 
well on the uplands of America, which are now ly- 
ing unproductive of any good tothe people. He 
considered that if government wou!d encourage such 
enterprises, it would be doing much more good than 
by piling up acts upon acts of legislation to which 
the people paid but little regard. The Shawl-Goat 
has hair eighteen inches long, as fine and glossy as 
silk, and well adapted for the manufacture of the 
most beautiful shawls. He favored a large importa- 
tion of these beautiful and useful creatures, with 
which to enliven the landscapes of our country i 
and after ornamenting our hills and valleys, they 
could be used to clothe and decorate the fair daugh- 
ters of our great republic.” 
THE NEW PARK. 

The citizens of New York are rejoicing in the 
prospect of soon having a new Park in their city.— 
The Commissioners who had the matter under con- 
sideration for three years have finally made a report, 
which has since been confirmed by the highest au- 
thority; and it is expected that the work of laying 
it out, and preparing it for use, will proceed forth- 
with. The proposed limits of the new Park (says 
the Home Journal) are ‘‘ Fifty-Ninth-street on the 
South, and One Hundred and Sixth-street on the 
north, lying between the Fifth and Eighth Avenues, 
a circuit of about six miles, comprising an area of 
seven hundred and seventy-six acres, including the 
old and new reservoirs, the latter of which, when 
built, is intended to become an ornamental feature 
of the Park in the shape of an artificial lake. A 
large portion of the surface of the Park now in its 
natura) state is diversified by hill, dale, and rock— 
features so favorable for its purpose, that witha 
correct taste on the part of those who superintend 
its laying out, but little money need be expended 
each year to create a world of beauty within its pre- 
cints. There are some trees and many shrubs now 
growing in the Park, and we all know how rapidly 
they will grow on this island when properly cultiva- 
ted. So that ifthe work of laying out and embel- 
lishing be commenced next spring, the Park will in 
three years become a favorite resort for our citizens, 
and in five years a delightful feature of attraction 
for strangers visiting our city ; thus holding out the 
hope that the present generation may see its bud- 
ding beauties, and enjoy all its varied agrements.”> 
The Times suggests that the new Park be surnamed 


* Croton.’ 
FAILURE OF BARNUM. 


P. T. Barnum has failed—the great ‘ humbug’ has 
at last been humbugged himself into bankruptcy !— 
We understand that he made an assignment to his 
crediters the first of last week. The amount of his 
indebtedness, as near as we can ascertain, is from 
$300,000, to $500,000. Itis represented that the 
cause of of hia failure was his becoming security for 
a large amount to the Jerome Clock Company, (of 
New Haven, we believe,) who have recently failed for 
the sum of $560,000. This failure of Barnum may 
be considered as a judgment upon humbuggery in 
general. 





ITEMS. 

—The Churchman of New York city 
thinks Queen Victoria has committed a woful of- 
fence, in attending a Presbyterian church, and 
causing the sermon which she heard there to be 
published ! 


—It is stated, that after May next 
fifteen gigantic steamships will leave England ev- 
ery month for the American continent, viz., seven 
English, four American, three Belgian, and one 
Portuguese. 

—The Legislature of Virginia is de- 
liberating upon a bill to amend the third section 
of chapter 103 of the code of Virginia, so as to 
declare all persons having one-sixteenth or more of 
negro blood in them, mulattoes. Ex-Governor 
Floyd opposed the bill, on account of the difficul- 
ty, if not impossibility, if it passed, of defining the 
status of individuals of this class. He argued 
that there should bea line of demarcation, be- 
yond which the pollution of African blood would 
cease to be transmitted. 


—An application has been made to 
the New-York Legislature for authority to con- 
struct & bridge over the Hudson at Albany. 


—Mr. Emanuel Wiess, represented to 
bea gentleman of much intelligence, and an exten- 
sive traveler, is now in New-Orleans, endeavoring 
to enlist the capital and enterprise of the mer- 
chants of that city in opening a trade with Egypt, 
which he is very confident will prove profitable 
beyond a contingency. 


—An important case is now on trial 
before the U. S. Supreme Court at Washington, 
involving the question of the rights of slavehold- 
ers to take their slaves into non-slaveholding 
States ‘for a temporary sojourn,’ without losing 
the right of property in them; and also the ques- 
tion of the right of Congress to legislate with 





reference to slavery in the Territories. 
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Our ‘Contribution Box.’ 

We have on hand a number of letters and com- 
munications, which are scarcely suitable for in- 
sertion in the Circular in extenso ; and hence we 
propose to look them over with s view to making 
such extracts as will edify our readers, hoping the 
writers will not find fault with the freedom we 
take. 

First, we have a journal from the Wallingford 
Commune, mostly relating to local matters there, 
but in which we find the following interesting re- 
flections, suggested by the daily morning exercise 
now practised in all the Communes: “ Our Bible- 
game is now in Numbers. God’s dealings with 
the Israelites, and with Moses in their journeyings 
in the wilderness, are a strong illustration of that 
kind of fatherly care and watchfulness that is 
ascribed to God in that little paragraph on Trust 
in the last paper. The unbelief and ingratitude of 
the Israelites seemed to touch his heart, and stir 
up his indignation in the same way that we may 
suppose a father who is the most tender and 
faithful toward his children would be affected by 
their rebellion and perverseness. His minute at- 
tention tu their education, his sensitiveness to their 
murmurings, and jealous superintendence of their 
dealings with the heathen neighbors—all mani- 
fest that he is in truth ‘a God nigh at hand’— 
numbering the very hairs of our head, and read- 
ing all our thoughts.” 

A correspondent writing from New-York city, 
thus glances at matters which are at present chief 
topics of public interest: “ The non-arrival of the 
Pacific is causing much uneasiness in the public 
mind. Four steam-vessels are in search for her. 
The prospect of peace in Europe tends to ‘steam 
up’ the business world. Have you seen Kossuth’s 
last letter on the war and peace question? It is 
a good expose of the whole affair. He thinks 
there is a fair probability of a settlement: Aus- 
tria wins; Russia loses nothing; Napoleon gains, 
individually; England is the greatest loser.”— 
Our correspondent then describes his experience 
of city hfe: “The spirit of the city is so repul- 
sive to my feelings that I have no appetite to pick 
up news if there were any worth reporting. It 
seems to me that every time I visit the 
rity, I have less fellowship than ever with its 
whole system of operations—religious, social, 
and commercial; and I shall be right glad when 
we have no temporal interests here to look af- 
ter.” 

A subscriber and correspondent, residing at the 
whilom North American Phalanx, writes a busi- 
ness letter, at the conclusion of which he says: 
“T am at present assisting Arthur Young in his 
good endeavor to redrganize the Phalanx; but I 
must frankly confess my want of faith in any 
movement that does not lay the axe at the root of 
selfishness and self-sufficiency, which, to say the 
least, is one of the spirits of infidelity, and as 
such a great barrier to Christ’s kingdom on 
earth.” We are glad to learn that the Phalanx 
is to be resuscitated. We hope the new move- 
ment will be successful, but we acknowledge, at 
the same time, in the words of our correspondent, 
that we have ‘no faith in any sovial movement 
that does not lay the axe at the root of selfish- 
ness.’"* 

Here is a lengthy communication headed, 
‘Where shall we get Wisdom?’ that we are 
tempted to criticise alittle. The subject is good, 
and many of the ideas are very good; but the 
article seems to us loose-jointed, so to speak.— 
‘The ideas appear to have been carelessly thrown 


*Ina late No. ot Life Mlustrated, a correspondent writing 
from the Phalanx, describes the new organization mentioned 
above. ‘‘It is not’ (he says) “an attempt at complete associa- 
tion ,which is deemed clearly impossible without large num- 
bers and sufficient capital, but a confederation of independent 
groups and individuals, conducting their various industries on 
their own account, though in concert with a Central Unitary 
Agency, which acts as intermediary in providing the raw ma- 
terial for the manufacturer, and implements and teams, when 
desired for the agriculturist, andin disposing of the products 
of their industry. By means of this arrangement individuals 
and groups or compaties are relieved from risks, and enabled 
to secure many of the advantages and economies of association. 
¥or instance, steam and water power may be cheaply obtained 
by dividing the expense among many, each of the industries 
grouping themselves around such powers being charged with 
simply the precise quota of which it may choose to avail itself. 
.... The Phalanx in this new phase of its existence is but a 
branch of the grand movement, already inaugurated, which 
contemplates the establishinent of a series of confederated co. 
operative settlements in various parts of the country, but ere 
pecially in the West and Southwest. It has already consti- 
tuted itself, through its Central Agency, an auxiliary of the 
Europeo-American Colonization Society of Texas, and will 
soon be prepared to treat with emigrants in relation to lands 
im Texas and elsewhere, and to organize departures and loca. 
tions on secure and economical foundations. ... . The only 
thing now needed to secure the most complete success is a 
little hearty and active co-operation on the part of the well- 
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together without nice discrimination and the 
exercise of proper taste. There is no unitary 
thought pervading the piece. After reading it 
through you have no distinct impression in regard 
to what you have read. According to our theory 
of newspaper writing, a single thought clearly 
defined and forcibly expressed is worth more 
than many ideas connected together as we 
find them in the article before us. We pre- 
fer as a general rule anarticle which like a 
rifle carries a single bullet, to one which scat- 
ters like an old-fashioned shot-gun. The fol- 
lowing is the concluding paragraph of the article 
under consideration, which reads quite well by 
itself: 

‘Every lie ison its way t» tophet ;? and this 
central, stupendous he, which declares that man’s 
wisdom is sufficient for him, is thither bent, 
although its huge bulk takes a long and broad 
road to get there. The failure of republi- 
canism to answer the ends of human govern- 
ment; and to preserve the freedom for which 
it was instituted, the black cloud of despotism 
with its lurid flashes and growling thunder, 
which is rising in the East, the spasmodic, 
ineffectual and heart-sickening efforts for re- 
form, and relief from social ills, and the bold 
front and sweeping advance of slavery in our land, 
give ominous indication of the close proximity 
of this great lie to its final and appropriate rest- 
ing place. These and many other symptoms 
should cause thinking men to ponder the path 
in which this world’s wisdom is Jeading, and to 
search for some safer guidance. Nor need they 
search in vain. The Bible, that bright beacon, 
which has guided many a suffering and storm- 
driven traveler through the darkness of the past, 
yet remains to fulfill the benign office of guiding 
men to the haven of heaven. We have the Spirit 
of truth, too, which is ever ready to assist the 
truly humble in heart. ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. ‘Take my yoke upen you, and learn of 
me, for T am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls ; for my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.2 ‘In him are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” As 
through pride Eden was lost, and man has run a 
long and sorrowful race of folly, so in meekness 
and humility will heaven and wisdom be gained. 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wie- 
dom.’ 

‘Comfort ye my People ’—‘ Taking a superficial 
View of Character ’—‘ Relation of Experience,’ 
&c.—these and other articles by the same writer 
have lain in our ‘Contribution Box’ for some 
time. Their author has contributed many inter- 
esting articles to the Circular first and last, and 
this consideration has made us desire to publish 
the above-mentioned essays; but whenever we 
have looked them over with that object in view, 
we have been impressed with the thought that 
they are too purely the productions of the intel- 
lect and lack that spiritual aroma which the heart 
can alone impart, and hence have coucluded not 
to publish them. 

‘Looking on the Bright Side’—a pretty good 
article, from which we make the following extract‘ 
(suggesting, by the way, that its writer’s produc- 
tions are sometimes spoken of as being ‘essayish’ 
—in other words, remind one too muchof a 


sermon :) 

As the chameleon is changed in color according 
to the color of the tree on which 1t lives, so per- 
sons are changed according to the side of the pic- 
ture on which they gaze. How important then 
to stir up faith, hope, and courage at all times, to 
be able to turn the picture (so to speak) and 
steadily set the heart on seeing God, Christ, the 
angels and the glorified church in their beautiful 
abode, where no evil can enter and no trouble 
disturb. Instead of looking at evil, the eye of 
faith cau look at the holy Jerusalem, and enjoy its 
golden streets, drink of its pure water of life. 
which is offered without money and without price, 
eat of the tree of life, and gaze on its fresh and 
fragrant foliage; but above all, it can have fellow- 
ship with those that have washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb, and enjoy their songs of 
praise to him that isready and willing to open 
unto all that call upon him out of a pure and 
honest heart. We may say that our trouble ends 
when we can fully believe that all things do work 
together for good. Whateverclouds may pass, or 
troubles appear, the heart can rejoice and count it 
all joy to fall into divers temptations, that faith 
may be tried and patience perfected. Who then 
will continue to look on the dark side when it is 
the privilege of the sons and daughters of God 
Almighty to see good inall things, to rejoice 
with the saints in light, and to be heirs of the 














wishers of the social movement. But this is already in part 
guaranteed, and I feel assured that no required aid will be 
withheld.”’ 


glorious kingdom of Christ ? 

The following communication, from a young, 
but promising contributor, we insert, thinking 
the simplicity of faith which it expresses will 
please and edify : 

I find in my experience, that I get along the 
best when I am willing to put myself under God’s 
care, to do what he pleases with me; and have 
faith to give all my interests up to him, believing 
if Iam truly faithful to him he will reward me 
in due season. When I go to him he answers my 
prayer—I feel encouraged, I feel free, and just as 
happy as 1 can be. I give up my will to him, and 


‘my enjoyments, and he rewagds me with new en- 


joyments, and a peaceful, happy heart. If I am 
faithful to him, he is faithful to me. It is getting 
to be more and more a pleasure for me to work 
for the Lord. Everything I do, I think I will do 
it just as well as I can for God, because I know 
he is looking at me all the time and will reward 
me. And when I am tempted, and begin to think 
I shall never have the enjoyment I want, then I 
find comfort in drawing nigh to God, and renew- 
ing my offerings to him; andthe devil has to flee 
from me. H. W. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, Feb. 13.—Evening for the 
discussion of first prinsiples of Love. The special 
poiut of conversation was that one love should nev- 
er be allowed to subvert another. The world’s the- 
ory is that we cannot have but one love at a time, 
and of course every new love must seat itself on 
the throne by crowding out its antecedent. This 
theory is grained into us by all tradition and edu- 
cation, and it is hard to divest oneself entirely of 
its influence. But it is practically destructive and 
demoralizing. This subversive action of love is 
what the Prophet meant by ‘ putting away,’ which 
the Lord hateth, The true principle in the case 
is something like this: We should in the first 
place commence by seeking a legitimate love—see 
to it that our first love hag the sanction of God 
and religion and truth. The next rule is that all 
subsequent attractions and movements in love 
shall be organized into that first one, be helpers to 
it, in the position of the secondary to the prima- 
ry. Allljove, when started from a true point, 
should be an accretion, an accumulation, a devel- 
opment, for instance, like the growth of a tree, 
around one core. This is the very principle that 
Christ had in view when he prayed for unity— 
‘that they all may be one.’ It is a principle by 
which we may criticise our own attractions.— 
Heavenly sociality will fashion itself on that mod- 
el, and on nc other; and we have gone contrary to 
the spirit of heaven if we have permitted love to act 
in the subversive way, and one love to displace 
another. All loves will realize that they have not 
the sanction of God and the seal of the Spirit 
any further than they become organized distinctly 
and truly into the root. As asort of test by 
which we may guide ourselves in carrying this 
principle out into practice, all secondary and ter- 
tiary movements in love should be open to the pri- 
mary one. There should be no concealment. If 
I have entered into a relation that is sacred and 
true with one person, and I afterwards come 
into connection with some one else, the first at- 
tachment shall stand in its full integrity, and the 
secondary movement shail be made in perfect con- 
fidence toward the original. These principles only 
will produce true unity and organization. Fou- 
rier has a great deal to say about the present sys- 
tem of trade being incoherent, competitive and 
subversive; and love without science takes the 
same unorganized form. That has been the ten- 
dency in the Association to some extent, but the 
time past of our ignorance (or of the spirit of the 
world and educational influences) sufficeth—the 
true light shineth, and we see the hope of our 
calling—organized love. 

Thursday Evening, 14.—Various matters of 
household economy discussed, and among others 
the subject of getting up in good season to break- 
fast. We have not overcome all remissness on 
that point yet—a cozy lingering in bed after the 
bell has rung being an indulgence that some are 
still too weak to deny themselves; this indul- 
gence finding some excuse we suppose in the cir- 
cumstance that our table will not seat but about 
half the family. Agreed, in order to put more 
effect into our talk, that the waiters in the dining- 
room should be at liberty to leave a quarter before 
seven, and any who sit cown after that should 
wait on themselves. This is what we calla move 
in favor of waiters’ rights. We anticipate the 
time when our enlarged accommodations will seat 
all the family at once, and hope when it arrives 
we shall also have attained the true standard of 
punctuality. 

Saturday, 16.—The wind in its circuit brought 
round a pleasant day, happily for a party of us who 
were intending to visit a friend, (4. N. L.) and his 
family at Verona. The sleighing was rendered 
decent by sundry deviations from the direct road 
into the pastures. In fact, the road in places seem- 
ed to be made on purpose to hedge in the drifts. 
The snow would be piled up in it six or eight feet 
high, while on either side over the fence the ground 
would be almost bare. At Mr. L.’s, people from 
the Community always find the welcome of a home. 
On business excursions to his vicinity they have 
shared his warmly urged hospitality, and we find 
it more and more pleasant and edifying to inter- 
change visits with his family. Mr. L.’s partner- 





ship with us as contributor to the paper, has un- 
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doubtedly been a medium of sympathy and unity, 
accounting in part for our good spiritual rela- 
tions. 


[== The above statement in regard to the 
weather was hardly written before ‘a change 
came o’er the scene.’ The ‘pleasant day’ seems 
to have been the result of a ‘ truce’ made between 
the weather-powers preparatory to a grand con- 
cert, which took place on Sunday. Old Boreas 
presided on the occasion, and we never saw 
more remarkable antics played with the snow.— 
The air was full of it, and it was blown into every 
‘nook and cranny.’ Houses looked like weather- 
beaten vessels. It was also very cold, The next 
morning we came to Circularium on snow-banks 
from three to seven feet high. Monday the men 
turned out with teams and shovel?, and broke 
roads, which had to be broken again the next 
morning. Mr. E. went to the Depot Tuesday, 
intending to take the cars for Drummondville, but 
ascertained that no trains have come through from 
Niagara Falls within ten days; and our reader 
the same evening reported—‘No mail to-day.’ 
But another change is now taking place. Last 
evening was so pleasant as to attract many of the 
young folks out after meeting to ‘ have a run,’ and 
this,( Wednesday) morning, every thing again indi- 
cates a ‘ warm spell.’ 





Correspondence of the Circular. 

H. W. Beecher’s Lecture on Mirthfulness. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 8, 1856. 

This evening we attended Mr. Beecher’s Lec- 
ture on Mirthfulness, which was instructing and 
amusing. The Hall was crowded. Some of the 
Reverend gentlemen were there, and we thought 
they might possibly preach more lively sermons 
than usual next Sundsy. Mr. Beecher defined 
mirthfulness as an origina! faculty of the mind, 
which appears in various forms; a faculty that 
should be cultivated, and put to a good use; and 
not because it is the companion of vice and de- 
bauchery, should it be given up to such society, 
but should be elevated to its proper place. We 
should not confound a faculty with its cffects.— 
Mirthfulness exerts a most salutary influence 
upon social life, and has a most. powerful effect 
upon the excited and malign feelings. Anger can 
withstand argument, but not good nature. He 
thought hypocrisy cftener secluded itself behind 
a sober face than a genial countenance. He spoke 
at some length of conscience—of its good and 
bad action—and said that the severities of this 
masterly magistrate might be improve by mirth- 
fulness. The virtues of the mind need it as much 
as flowers need sunshine. We stand in contact 
with amillion of things which God designed to 
make us happy, and which would do so, if we 
would only look at the world as God’s world.— 
He wondered that every man’s life was not an 
oratorio of joy. It was because his mind was 
darkened by habit, fashion and sin; and nothing 
less than having the heart touched by the finger 
of God—nothing less than his joy and peace in 
the heart, could make one truly mirthful. It is 
considered an enemy to religion, but it is ite 
proper companion. 

He spoke of Care as a demon—a low-browed, 
prickly friend that dwells in the house of fear.— 
Care is an infidel hag, which broods upon man 
until the sun cannot shine upon hisn by day, nor 
the stars by night. Sorrows have slain their 
thousands, but care her tens of thousands,— 
Then said he; ‘What advantage hath care? it 
cheers and improves nothing, but it destroys 
thankfulness, and drives peace from the heart.— 
Cursed be care in the field, in the shop, and in 
the mansion; and blessed be hope, faith, and, 
above all, the spirit of trust, which takes off the 
leaden shoes of labor.’ Here he dwelt upon the 
compatibility of refinement with labor, ina way 
that is quite familiar to us theoretically acd 
practically. He said that stinginess, greedinens 
and fearfulness, wore out more people than hard 
labor. Trust is the cure, and will make a fay 
better business man than the sobriety and cave 
that will turn wine into vinegar. Trust is i 
best eye-salve. God’s angels cannot find thet: 
way down to the door of distrust. Mirthfulness 
is only one note in the scale of the mind; and it is 
as improper to think of it as disunited from subrie- 
ty and religion, as to think of this, that, and the 
other note of the musical scale as inappropriate for 
religious or church music. The religion of Christ, 
as it is held up to the world, presents but few 
attractions, and the reception of it seems much 
to them like enlisting and going into the garrisun. 
Ministers are supposed to be gentlemen in black, 
within and without, and for them or their con- 
gregation to smile or give place to a vein of 
mirthfulness in the pulpit or church, is out of the 
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question ; though he believed it was considered 
entirely orthordox to sleep in church. 

One idea Of Mr. Beecher's which particularly 
interested me, was the supplanting of evil by the 
cultivation of good. 8. B. C. 





Correspondence Glances. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1856. 

Dear Frrents:—With pleasure, I have the 
honor to come with a little material aid for the 
paper, as follows, to wit: from Mrs. O. W., $1; 
Mrs. M. P. B., $5; Mrs. W., $3; G. W. R., $9. 

I often think of you as enjoying the richest op- 
portunities in the school of Christ for knowing 
God and learning to please him, of which we in a 
considerable degree are deprived. Still we have 
been taught many excellent lessons, for which we 
are thankful. I am looking with hope to the end 
of my engagements with the world, then to be 
free to act upon the course which God shall mark 
out forme. And that end isnot far distant. The 
perplexities and entanglements of my business 
relations are receiving slowly, but surely, their 
everlasting unravelment. 

In looking over the incidents of the times of old 
when Israel and Judah flourished, and seeing how 
hard it was for them to come up to the mark 
which God had set for them, I find it to be cheer- 
ing and edifying to take a bird's-eye view of the 
progress and improvement in arts and sciences in 
these latter days; a view which to them was a 
dark one. A rapid glance reveals the magnetic 
needle, the printing press, the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, and the miniatures produced by the 
sunlight. Many others are observable that are of 
the greatest utility,—and yet they come. In the 
catalogue of motive powers there is one that the 
busy world overlooks, or if at any time seen, ap- 
pears only as an inexplicable enigma. > It is not in 
wind, nor water, nor caloric, nor electricity, nor 
steam,—it is the spiritual power of the name of 
Christ. It is the grand mystery of the gospel, 
the indwelling of God. Here is a motive power 
available at all times, and in all positions—a key 
to the store-house of God’s riches ; the confession 
of which is the ‘ Philosepher’s Stone." 

Yours truly, «. w. R. 


Jackson,, Mich., Feb. 10, 1856. 

—Iam more and more conscious of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of truth working in me, purging 
me from unbelief and removing all obstructions 
to faith, love, and the community spirit of heav- 
en. Surrounded as I am in the world with 
evil, I must seek refuge in Christ. It is good to 
know in these circumstances that he is nigh at 
hand and not afar off. It seems to me the world 
is full of nnbeltef and sin; that iniquity abounds. 
I have been reminded of that saying of Christ, 
* When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth?’ I find but few in all my travels, 
even among those who are considered the most 
spiritual and who are doubtless in advance of the 
nominal churches, that have any very clear con- 
ceptions of the extent of salvation by the cross of 
Christ. None are ready to admit that present 
salvation from sin is embraced in the gift of the 
gospel; and much less are they ready to believe 
in the glorious promises of salvation from disease 
and death, which are the consequences of sin and 
selfishness. The prevailing idea in the world 


seems to be, that unbelief is not a very criminal | cently been removed.’ 


thing—that it is no sin to live in unbelief. It is 
quite fashionable to reverence death and to respect 


the unbelief that denies the possibility of any es-|on the direct road to Macon, he describes in the 
cape from it, notwithstanding the abundant evi- | following extract, in connection with other mat- 


dence we have that Christ came to save us from 


sin and even death ilself. In the face of this spirit | valleys generally : 


of unbelief, there is some consolation in being 
able to confess Jesus Christ a whole Savior; that 
he is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever.— 
When Christ was about to leave his disciples, he 
said to them, ‘all power in heaven and in earth is 
given unto me.’ This same Jesus, when he ap- 
peared to Juhn in the isle of Patmos said to him, 
‘ Fear not; I am the first and the last: Tam he 
that hveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive 
for-evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell, 
and of death.’ It is good to know that this same 
Jesus who has the keys of hell and death, is our 
friend and Savior; that he is the ‘King of kings 
and Lord of lords.’ When unbelief lifts its head 
and would thrust itself between us and God, we 
can rest with the assurance that its destiny is to 
be cast out forever: for the ‘ Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigns,’ and who will not rejoice? _—c. o. 





cing. It has been letting off some signal guns for 
a few weeks past, which were dist:nctly heard at 


—Vesuvius is again angry and mena-| to pres that the whole mass was once solid 
an 


opening in the top, and there are some fears of 
another grand eruption. The mountain‘is capri- 
cious enough; but it is evidently meditating 
some grand resolve. The column of smoke, or, 
as the Neapolitans call it, the bouquet, was, 
recently, grander than ever, rising to such a height 
that it was lost in the heavens.— Home Journal. 





Resurrection Love. 


** He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
Godin him.” 1 John 4: 16. 


This is John’s version of the work of 

God in believers. Paul talks a great deal 
about the resurrection. His natural bent 
was perhaps more toward recognizing 
power, life, and strength; and John’s 
more toward an appreciation oflove. But 
it is one and the same element—the same 
spirit working in them both. John be- 
gins his epistle with the declaration that 
the Son of God hath eternal life, &c. ; and 
he dwells on the working of that life in 
love, to agreat extent throughout his epis- 
tles—‘ the working of that same mighty 
power’ which Paul tells us ‘wrought in 
Christ when God raised him from the 
dead.’ Christ was ‘declared to be the 
Son of God with power, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.’ John’s faith that he 
was the Son of God was founded on the 
manifestation of eternal life in his resur- 
rection. ‘ We know,’ He says, ‘ that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we may know him 
that is true; and we are in him that is 
true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God, and eternal life.’ 
Here is the high attainment in the art 
of love that the gospel proposes to us. To 
love some one individual fervently is 
pretty much all that is known of love in 
the common course of things. It isa 
simple action between individuals. John 
proposes for us to dwell in love—have it 
as the element of our existence—what we 
live in. There it is, always ready to ex- 
press itself ; or to flow out toward indi- 
viduals. The main fountain on which the 
true lover relies, is one that is in himself; 
and in which he dwells. One that will 
act in all directions, and needs no provo- 
cation, nor any response: so that the man 
can say of himself, as it is said of God, 
that he zs love; not that he loves mere- 
ly ; but that love is his nature and life, 





How Valleys are Formed, 
Lyell, in his ‘Principles of Geology,’ states 
that he saw, while traveling in Georgia and Ala- 
bama in 1846, ‘ the commencement of hundreds of 
valleys in places where the native forests had re- 
One of the most noted of 
these, which occurs three anda half miles due 
west of Milledgeville, the capital of Georgia, and 


ter illustrative of the manner of the formation of 


Twenty years ago, before the land was 
cleared, it had no existence; but when the 
trees of the forest were cut down, cracks three 
feet deep were caused by the sun’s heat in the 
clay ; and, during the rains, a sudden rush of 
water through the principal crack deepened it 
at its lower extremity, from whence the exca- 
vatirg power worked backwards, till in the 
course of twenty years, a chasm, measuring no 
less than 55 feet in depth, 300 yards in length, 
and varying in width from 20 to 180 feet, was 
the result. The high road has been several 
times turned to aul this cavity, the enlarge- 
ment of which is sti!l proceeding, and the old 
line of road may be seen to have held its course 
directly over what is now the wildest part of 
the ravine. In the perpendicular walls of this 
great chasm appear beds of clay and sand, red, 
white, yellow, and green, produced by the de- 
composition in situ of hornblendic gneiss, with 
layers and veins of quartz, which remain entire, 


crystalline. 
I infer, from the rapidity of the denudation 


the native wood, that this spot, elevated about 
600 feet above the sea, has been always cov- 
ered with a dense forest, from the remote time 
when it first emerged from the sea. In almost 
every case, such gulleys are lengthened by the 
streams cutting their way backwards. The 
depth at the upper end is often considerable, 
and there is usually at this point, during floods, 
a small cascade. 


In proportion as such valleys are widened, 
sinuosities are caused by the deflection of the 
stream first to one side and then to the other. 
The unequal hardness of the materials through 
which the channel is eroded tends partly to 
give new directions to the lateral force of ex- 
cavation. When by these, or by accidental 
shiftings of the alluvial matter in the channel, 
the current is made to cross its general line of 
descent, it eats out a curve in the opposite 
bank, or in the side of the hills bounding the 
valley, from which curve it is turned back 
again at an equal angle, so that it recrosses the 
line of descent, and gradually hollows out an- 
other curve lower down in the opposite bank, 
till the whole sides of the valley, or river bed, 
present a succession of salient and retiring an- 
gles. Among the causes of deviation from a 
straight course, by which torrents and rivers 
tend in mountainous regions to widen the val- 
leys through which they flow, may be men- 
tioned the confluence of lateral torrents, swol- 
len irregularly at different seasons by partial 
storms, and discharging at different times une- 

ual quantities of sand, mud, and pebbles, into 
the main channel. 





Progress in Russia. 

The following extract from an article on 
Russia, in the Tribune of Feb. 12, is interest- 
ing as an indication of improvement in the cun- 
dition of the Russian peasantry. The writer ar- 
gues that this improvement is due to the adoption 
by Russia within the last half century, of a sys- 
tem of protection to home manufactures. How- 
ever this may be, the fact of progress toward 
freedom and civilization, cannot be otherwise 
than Interesting : 

Resistance to the ‘cheap labor’ system is 
attended everywhere by increase of freedom 
among the laborers, as is seen in Germany, 
Belgium, and France ; and such should prove 
to be the case in Russia. That it is so, is 
shown by thé observations of M. Haxthausen, 
above referred to, as to the great increase of 
wages, and the tendency toward a dissolution 
of the ‘ patriarchal tie’ that hitherto had held 
the master and the slave together. Every- 
where he found that the diversity of employ- 
ments had brought about that state of things 
in which, while still retaining a claim for a 
small annual payment, the great proprietors 
permitted their serfs to select for themselves 
their own mode of employment, and dispose 
at their pleasure of the proceeds of their labor, 
while they themselves were being served with 
hired servants. 


Every measure of the Government has 
tended in the same direction. By an ukase of 
1827, the serf was declared an integral and in- 
separable portion of tke soil, and thus was at 
once abolished the trade in human flesh.— 
Next, a great bank was established, by which 
loans were made to the landed proprietor to 
the extent of two-thirds of the value of the 
property, and upon such conditions of repay- 
ment as tended greatly to produce the result 
of enabling the Crown eventually to become 
proprietor on payment of the remaining third, 
and thus to convert the people on the land into 
subjects of the Crown, where before they had 
been mere serfs of private individuals. As 
Crown peasants they held their dwellings and 
their little pieces of land, subject only to the 
payment of five roubles for cach mule person 
in lieu of rent, and are free to employ their land 
and labor at their pleasure. Next, to the serf 
not only the right of possessing property, but 
the right to enter into contracts, and the recog- 
nition of their testimony in the courts of law, 
which before had been denied them. 

‘* Still the serf,” says a recent traveller, ‘‘ could 
not buy his own freedom, but he became free by the 
purchase of the patch of soil to which he was linked. 
To such purchase the right of contract cleared his 
road. The lazy Russian, who worked with an ill-will 
toward his master, doing as little as he could for 
the latter’s profit, toiled day and night for his own 
advantage. Idleness was replaced ty the diligent 
improvement of his farm; brutal drunkenness by 
frugality and sobriety ; the earth, previously nég- 
lected, requited the unwonted care with its richest 
treasures. By the magic of industry, wretched 
hovels were transformed into comfortable dwellings, 
wildernesses into blooming fields, desolate steppes 
and deep morasses into productive land ; whole com- 
munities, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of competency and well-doing.” 

Ry dint of a series of measures, such as are 
above described, steadily pursued during a 
long series of years, one half of the people of 
Russia have already become {ree from all claim 








Naples, 


Laya has begun to roll down from a new! which only began here after the removal of 


for personal services. 





Nutriment of the Apple.—With us 
(says the editor of the Albany Journal) the val- 
ue of the apple asan article of food, is far un- 
derrated. Besides containing sugar, mucilage 
and other nutriment matter, apples contain 
vegetable acids, aromatic qualities, &c., which 
act powerfully in the capacity of refrigerants, 
tonics and antiseptics ; and when freely used 
at the season of mellow ripeness, they prevent 
debility, indigestion, and avert without doubt 
many of the ‘ills that flesh is heir to.? The 
operators of Cornwall, England, consider ripe 
apples nearly as nourishing as bread, and far 
more so than potatoes. In the year 1801— 
which was a year of much scarcity—apples, 
instead of being converted into cider, were sold 
to the poor; and the laborers asserted that 
they could ‘ stand their work’ on baked apples, 
without meat, whereas a potato diet required 
meat or some other substantial nutriment.—- 
The French and Germans use apples exten- 
sively, asdo the inhabitants of all European 
countries. The laborers depend upon them as 
an article of food, and frequently make a din- 
ner of sliced apples and bread. There is no 
fruit cooked in as many different ways in our 
country as the apple, nor is there any fruit 
whose value as an article of nutriment, is as 
great, and so little appreciated. 





Hulling Wheat,—The inventor of a new 
machine for hulling wheat, sends us a sample 
from Cleaveland, Ohio, that has the appearance 
of having been divested entirely of the skin 
which covers the berry; the bran is made with- 
out breaking the grain. He says that 

** Five bushels of wheat hulled and ground with- 
out bolting, will make more good, sweet bread than 
six bushels as now prepared. This process comes 
in between extremes. The Graham system is an- 
alogous to eating onions without peeling, and the 
bolting process is like skinning a chicken. Accord- 
ing to comparisons on a small scale, hulled wheat 
meal makes twenty to thirty per cent. more bread 
than bolted flour. By this process adi of the nutri- 
tious portion of the wheat is used for bread.” 

Hulled wheat, cooked in the same way we 
cook hulled corn, makes an excellent, healthy, 
nutritious dish. Rye bread made of meal of 
hulled grain is much better than bolted rye 
flour bread. The same may be said of buck- 
wheat. The only difficulty in the way of hull- 
ing grain heretofore, has been the expense.— 
We hope to see a cheap, simple machine that 
cau be used upon every farm. There would 
then be no difficulty about getting breadstuff in 
a dry time for milling.— Tribune. 


When to Wear India Rubbers.—We 
have noticed that many persons wear India 
rubber overshoes in cold, dry weather to keep 
their feet warm. This is an injurious and evil 
practice. India rubber shoes are very com- 
fortable and valuable for covering the feet du- 
ring wet, sloppy weather, but they should 
never be worn on apy other occasion; their 
sole use should be to keep out water. They 
should, therefore, be put off whenever the 
wearer enters a house, and be worn as little 
as possible, because they are air-tight, and 
both retain and restrain the perspiration of the 
feet. The air cannot be excluded from them, 
or from any other portion of the body, for any 
length of time, without sensibly affecting ‘the 
health. Itis our opinion that no habit tends 
more to good health than clean feet and clean 
dry stockings, so as to allow the free perspiration 
of the nether extremities. — Scientific American. 








Tit Bits. 

' PICKED UP HERE AND THERE, 

.... The greatest truths are the simplest: so 
are the greatest men and women, 

. .. . Plato, speaking of passionate persons, says 
they are like men who stand on their heads, they 
sec all things the wrong way. 

. . . . Times of general confusion have ever been 
productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced in the hottest furnace, and the brightest 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storm. 

... . He that gives good advice builds with onc 
hand; he that gives good counsel and example builds 
with both: but he that gives good admonition and 
bad example, builds with one hand and pulls down 
with the other. 

.... The tallest trees are most in the power of 
the winds, and ambitious men of the blasts of for- 
tune. Great marks are soonest hit. 

... ‘Let us labor to enter into rest.’ What 
shall we do? Seek in the first place good life. We 
get that from Christ. ‘ Lay hold on eternal life.’— 
In doing this we shall find that we are getting into 
circumstances which are adapted to the growth of 
that life. No matter what comes to it: everything 
is feculent to true life. Labor then to obtain a good 
life, and God will take care of the rest. To good 
life, the sunshine and rain, and earth, everything 
above and below, will help forward its growth and 
fruitfulness. 
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LEtrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—John 
Kinsley, 8. Mallory, W. H. Giwits. 
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